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THE  PENNSYLVANIA  MUSEUM 
BULLETIN 

No.   106,  Vol  XXII  OCTOBER,   1926 

THE   MEMORIAL  EXHIBITION   OF   THE 
WORK  OF  JOSEPH  PENNELL 

Everyone  knows  that  Joseph  Pennell  was  a  Philadelphian.  His 
reputation  for  quarrelsomeness  seems  to  belie  his  heritage  as  a 
Friend.  As  was  the  case  with  Whistler,  that  reputation  obscured,  to 
the  public  at  least,  his  real  character  as  a  man.  He  hated  ugliness 
and  the  destruction  of  old-time  beauty  with  a  hatred  so  intense  that 
no  words  were  too  vitriolic  for  him  to  use  in  denouncing  it.  He  felt 
himself  to  be  a  prophet — like  the  prophets  of  old.  So  he  was,  in  the 
sense  that  he  cried  aloud  condemning  the  destruction  of  what  was 
beautiful  in  his  world. 

Pennell,  in  spite  of  his  eccentricities,  differed  from  his  Quaker 
forebears  only  in  this — he  made  art,  instead  of  piety,  his  religion. 
He  was  as  much  a  preacher  as  any  evangelist ;  his  vehemence  was 
much  the  same. 

Pennell  loved  the  life  of  olden  times,  but  he  was  also  intensely 
in  love  with  the  activities  of  his  own  day.  He  went  everywhere  and 
knew  everybody  in  the  world  of  art.  When  reading  his  "Adventures" 
one  realizes  that  here  is  a  written  and  illustrated  history  of  the  art 
life  of  a  half-century,  1875-1925.  His  own  Philadelphia,  with  its  old 
streets  and  houses  which  he  has  portrayed  so  sympathetically,  is 
merely  his  birthplace,  his  starting  point.  Think  of  his  "Cathedrals  of 
England,"  "Cathedrals  of  France,"  "Highways  and  Byways  in  Eng- 
land" series,  "Pictures  of  the  Wonders  of  Work"  !  Reading  a  mere  list 
of  his  titles — there  are  over  sixty — one  is  astounded  not  merely  at  his 
productivity,  but  at  his  universality.  There  was  not  a  department 
of  the  graphic  arts  upon  which  he  could  not  speak  or  write  with 
experience  and  authority;  his  works  on  "Etchers  and  Etching," 
"Lithography  and  Lithographers,"  "Pen  Drawing  and  Pen  Draughts- 
men" are  in  every  art  library,  and  at  every  art  student's  disposal. 

Pennell  must  be  judged  by  the  mass  of  his  work,  by  the  many 
many  beautiful  records  of  places,  scenes  and  events  he  has  left  us 
and  posterity  to  enjoy.  By  this  judgment  his  name  may  be  placed 
alongside  those  of  the  greatest  masters  who  have  gone  before  him. 

Pennell  writes  in  "Etchers  and  Etching"  (p.  29)  "The  reason 
why  (Whistler  and  Rembrandt)  occupy  the  places  they  do  is  that 
they  employed  their  genius  ...  in  the  right  way;  that  is,  for  the 
expression  of  their  ideas,  or  their  impressions,  in  the  most  perfect 
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manner  ..."  and  further  on,  "A  great  etching  is  an  everlasting 
proof,  a  self-evident  proof,  that  a  great  etcher  is  a  great  technician." 

There  is  no  question  that  Pennell  himself  was  a  master  of 
technique,  and  that  this  mastery  was  due  to  hard  work.  Whistler, 
so  Pennell  says,  spent  three  weeks  drawing  on  the  plate  of  "The 
Black  Lion  Wharf."  "How  hard  I  tried  to  approach  it!"  Pennell 
adds.  He  was  a  prodigious  worker  and  sound  technician.  But  he 
was  not  a  student  of  human  nature.  He  did  not  follow  Rembrandt 
and  the  old  Dutch  masters  in  the  study  of  human  life.  Activities, 
not  emotions,  interested  him ;  his  appeal  is  not  to  the  hearts  and 
souls  of  humanity. 

The  names  of  Pennell  and  Whistler  are  often  linked  together. 
One  reason  is,  of  course,  that  Pennell  was  Whistler's  Boswell.  No 
doubt  he  hoped  to  be  as  great.  Both  artists  were  etchers  and  litho- 
graphers, but  while  Pennell  may  have  tried  to  be  like  Whistler,  cul- 
tivating similar  personal  eccentricities,  there  is  a  vast  difference 
between  the  two  men.  Whistler  was  an  isolated  figure  in  the  world 
in  which  he  lived,  the  protagonist  of  art  for  art's  sake,  art  not  for 
the  public  but  for  the  few.  His  was  an  esoteric  art.  But  Pennell 
identified  himself  with  the  activities  of  his  day,  he  lived  far  more 
in  the  real  world  (a  world  and  an  age  which  he  thought  was  lost 
forever  with  the  war),  and  pictured  as  many  aspects  of  it  as  one 
man  would  be  able  to  do  in  a  lifetime.  We  can  scarcely  imagine 
Whistler  drawing  the  Panama  Canal ! 

The  memorial  exhibition  of  Pennell's  work  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Museum  is  aimed  to  show  that  extensiveness  and  universality  just 
alluded  to  as  essential  to  appreciating  Pennell's  genius.  It  may  be 
criticized  by  those  who  refuse  to  see  quality  where  there  is  quantity. 
But  never  again,  perhaps,  will  there  be  such  an  assemblage  in  any 
gallery.  The  exhibition  has  been  arranged  in  collaboration  with  the 
Print  Club,  Mr.  Devitt  Welsh  and  Mr.  Edward  H.  Suydam,  of 
that  club,  serving  on  the  hanging  committee. 

There  are  nine  hundred  and  sixty-four  prints,  most  of  them  lent 
by  Mr.  John  F.  Braun,  who  has  the  most  complete  collection  of 
Pennell's  work  in  this  country.  Most  of  the  water  colors  are  lent 
by  the  Macbeth  Galleries  of  New  York.  The  books,  letters,  and  the 
memorabilia  are  lent  by  Mr.  Welsh. 

The  Memorabilia — shall  we  not  say  "Pennelliana"? — give  the 
exhibition  a  distinct  character  and,  because  it  is  a  memorial  exhibi- 
tion, have  a  special  interest  just  now.  Pennell  was  a  personality — a 
picturesque  figure — who,  in  spite  of  the  enemies  he  made  by  his  caus- 
tic tongue,  was  interesting  to  the  public  and  popular  with  it.  All  that 
pertains  to  him  is  therefore  of  importance. 

How  interesting  his  personality  was  to  other  artists  is  shown 
by  the  large  number  of  portraits  which  were  made  of  him.  There 
are  several  in  the  exhibition.  The  portrait  which  Pennell  himself 
evidently  liked  best,  for  he  reproduced  it  as  the  frontispiece  of  his 
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"Adventures"  (the  book  is  exhibited  opened  at  this  place),  is  a  colored 
crayon  drawing  by  William  Strang,  dated  1903.  Done  in  the  manner 
of  Holbein,  it  is  unquestionably  a  very  appreciative,  perhaps  flatter- 
ing, study.  Strang  has  softened  the  features  and  shown  us  the  kindly 
Pennell  which  only  his  intimates  knew.  This  might  be  seen  next 
to  Wyncie  King's  caricature  of  Pennell  pulling  a  toy  Whistler  along 
on  a  string,  as  clever  a  bit  of  caricature  as  one  has  ever  seen.  This  is 
the  long-whiskered,  stoop-shouldered  and  lanky  Pennell  who  didn't 
care  the  worth  of  a  Meryon  print  (to  use  his  own  valuation)  for  his 
appearance. 

There  are  shown  three  portraits  of  Pennell  made  during  the 
war  by  Wayman  Adams.  One  is  a  part  of  a  group  of  three  figures 
called  "The  Critics,"  the  other  two  figures  being  J.  McClure  Hamilton 
and  Charles  M.  Burns:  it  is  the  masterpiece  of  Adams,  amazing 
technically  for  its  interpretation  of  all  three  men.  There  is  also  a 
half-length  by  Adams,  showing  us  Pennell  at  work  on  a  drawing, 
but  it  is  not  so  forceful  as  the  smaller  head  study,  made  by  the  same 
artist.  The  charcoal  study  by  Oberhard,  1918,  reproduced  on  the 
exhibition  poster,  is  more  like  Strang's,  in  showing  us  a  more  expres- 
sive Pennell,  this  time  saddened,  crushed  by  the  war.  There  are  other 
portraits  in  the  exhibition,  but  none  better  than  the  medallion  by 
John  Flanagan. 

We  wonder  if  Pennell's  books  are  not  going  to  be  treasured 
longer  than  his  plates?  This  may  seem  strange,  for  an  artist's  proof 
should  be  more  valuable  than  a  published  drawing.  But  Pennell 
admitted  that  first  and  always  he  was  an  illustrator.  Pennell  loved 
mere  print.  He  said  that  every  real  etcher  pulled  his  own  prints, 
and  we  know  he  would  have  liked  to  print  his  own  books.  The  books 
of  the  Graphic  Art  Series  are  well-nigh  perfect  examples  of  the  art 
of  book-making,  as  delightful  to  hold  in  one's  hands  as  to  read.  He 
was  punctilious  about  every  detail ;  the  composition  of  his  title  page 
and  its  relation  to  the  frontispiece  was  as  important  to  him  as  the 
design  of  a  plate.  How  beautiful  is  the  text,  the  lettering,  the  capital- 
izing of  the  first  letter  of  each  paragraph!  Pennell  could  also  well 
have  written  on  "The  Art  of  the  Book." 

One  of  the  benefits  of  a  comprehensive  exhibition  of  this  kind 
is  that  it  enables  one  to  see  the  whole  range  of  a  man's  work  and  to 
compare  the  earlier  with  the  later.  The  Sargent  exhibition  at  the 
Grand  Central  Galleries  in  New  York  two  years  ago  was  a  revela- 
tion, although  it  ought  not  to  have  been  a  surprise,  in  that  it  showed 
how  much  better  Sargent's  early  work  was  than  his  later.  It  was 
better  because  better  drawn.  Here  in  the  memorial  exhibition  it  is 
clear  how  painstaking,  careful,  precise,  was  Pennell's  early  work. 
How  laborious !  It  is  the  old  story,  and  yet  how  few  students,  unless 
they  have  the  makings  of  greatness  (the  stuff  that  giants  are  made 
of)  are  convinced !  Pennell,  unlike  Sargent,  never  sacrificed  drawing, 
and  it  can  be  said  of  all  his  works,  to  quote  Whistler,  that  they 
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possessed  that  "crispness  in  their  execution  and  a  lightness  and 
gaiety  in  their  arrangement  as  pictures  that  belong  to  the  artist 
alone." 

One  can  say,  too,  that  Pennell  obeyed  his  own  maxim  to  keep 
within  the  limits  of  his  medium.  His  etchings  are  impressions  in 
line,  they  are  not  transcripts  of  photographs.  His  lithographs  are 
studies  in  light  and  shade;  here  the  medium  gives  him  all  the  free- 
dom of  pencil  or  charcoal,  but  they  are  never  like  paintings.  His 
water  colors  are  fluent  notations  of  his  impressions  in  color.  How 
true  he  is  to  his  medium  in  all  of  those! 

His  mastery  of  the  medium,  whichever  he  chose,  and  he  chose  that 
which  was  most  appropriate  to  his  subject,  is  always  remarkable. 
Take  for  example  some  of  his  Germantown  mansions,  Upsala  or 
Cliveden,  done  in  charcoal ;  it  is  the  general  charm  and  not  the 
architectural  details  of  these  vanishing  places  that  he  preserved. 
His  works  are  as  terse  as  his  words. 

We  have  said  that  Pennell  pictured  the  world  in  which  he  lived. 
In  the  sense  that  he  illustrated  coronations,  skyscrapers,  the  Panama 
Canal,  and  war  work,  he  did.  But  it  is  significant  that  most  of  his 
pictures  are  of  Old  World  places,  of  scenes  that  are  passing  away. 
He  was  not  modern  in  his  art,  if  by  modern  one  means  influenced 
by  Post-Impressionism  or  Futurism.  No  doubt  the  so-called  modern 
scorned  him  as  an  old  fogy.  It  was  in  this  respect  that  Pennell,  for 
all  his  wanderings,  remained  a  Philadelphian  at  heart.  His  great 
aim  was  to  preserve  what  was  good  and  beautiful  in  art  and  life. 

Arthur  Edwin  Bye. 

THOMAS  W.  DYOTT 

Boot-black,  Glass  Maker  and  Financier 

Franklin  &  Hall's  Pennsylvania  Gazette  for  January,  1772, 
published  the  following  advertisement :  "The  Glass-factory,  Northern 
Liberties,  next  door  to  the  sign  of  the  Marquis  of  Granby,  in  Market 
Street,  where  the  highest  price  is  given  for  broken  flint  glass  and 
alkaline  salts."  The  factory  was  located  on  Market  Street  between 
Second  and  Third  Streets  and  was  the  property  of  Robert  Towars. 
It  had  been  established  by  Towars  and  Leacock,  on  the  east  side  of 
Bank  Street,  in  what  was  for  over  a  hundred  years  called  Fishtown. 

In  November  of  1772,  John  and  Samuel  Elliott,  druggists,  who 
had  become  the  owners  of  the  factory,  took  Isaac  Gray  into  partner- 
ship. The  plant  was  enlarged  and  was  operated  by  them  for  eight 
years.  Thomas  Leiper,  the  tobacconist,  bought  it  in  May,  1780,  and 
there  for  twenty  years  manufactured  the  snuft'  boxes  used  for 
his  product.  On  March  6,  1800,  it  passed  into  the  possession  of 
Joseph  Roberts,  Jr.,  James  Butland  and  James  Rowland  for  the  sum 
of  $2,333,  subject  to  a  gi-ound  rent  of  fifteen  pounds.    The  firm  name 
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was  James  Butland  and  Company.  Later  Roberts  sold  his  one-third 
interest  to  Butland  and  Rowland  for  $2,548.  The  partnership  was 
dissolved  in  1804  and  Rowland  bought  out  Butland  for  the  same 
sum  as  Roberts  had  received  for  his  share. 

Rowland  advertised,  in  1808,  that  his  store,  for  the  sale  of 
bottles  made  at  The  Kensington  Glass  Works,  was  located  at  93  North 
Second  Street. 

It  was  not  until  July  10,  1835,  that  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Dyott,  famous 
for  the  flasks  known  by  his  name,  bought  the  factory  from  James 
Rowland,  Jr.,  who,  with  his  brother  Joseph,  had  inherited  it  from 
their  father.  After  the  purchase  the  factory  was  known  as  The 
Dyottville  Glass  Works  as  well  as  The  Kensington  Glass  Works. 

Thomas  W.  Dyott  came  to  Philadelphia  from  England  with  a 
few  shillings  in  his  pocket.  His  first  business  venture  was  the  manu- 
facture of  shoe  blacking.  He  rented  a  cellar  with  a  small  room 
above.  In  the  one  he  made  blacking  and  in  the  other  sold  and 
demonstrated  its  use,  polishing  the  boots  of  his  patrons  in  the  wide 
window  of  the  little  shop.  Establishing  the  first  boot-blacking  parlor 
in  Philadelphia  took  nearly  all  of  Dyott's  money,  but  he  prospered. 
By  night  he  made  the  blacking  and  by  day  sold  all  that  he  could 
make.  Wanting  suitable  bottles  for  the  liquid,  he  walked  to  The 
Glass  Works  on  Gunner's  Run.  He  knew  neither  the  distance 
nor  the  location,  but  walked  to  save  horse  hire  and  tolls,  conceiving 
riding  to  be  as  expensive  in  Philadelphia  as  in  London. 

Money  came  in  rapidly  and  Dyott  opened  a  drug  store,  having 
gained  some  knowledge  of  the  business  while  serving  as  a  druggist's 
apprentice  in  England.  His  name  first  appears  in  the  Philadelphia 
Directory  in  1807,  when  the  following  advertisement  was  published: 
"Patent  medicine  warehouse:  No.  57  South  Second  Street."  Two 
years  later  his  business  was  thus  described :  "Medical  dispensary 
and  proprietor  of  Robertson's  family  medicines,  No.  116  North 
Second  Street."  The  title  M.D.,  was  added  to  the  sign  in  1810,  and 
about  1811  the  drug  store  was  moved  to  the  north-east  corner  of 
Second  and  Race  Streets. 

Business  prospered  and  Dyott  soon  became  known  as  the  largest 
maker  of  and  dealer  in  patent  medicines  and  drugs  in  America.  He 
did  an  immense  business  that  reached  all  over  the  country  In  1819 
the  one-time  bootblack  was  living  in  luxury  and  kept  "the  most 
elegant  riding  establishment  in  this  city  or  county,  driving  four 
horses  to  his  elegant  English  coach,  with  three  or  four  outriders." 
In  time  he  became  financially  embarrassed  and  curtailed  his  expendi- 
tures sharply.  However,  he  overcame  his  difficulties  and  enlarged 
his  business.  It  was  then  he  bought  The  Kensington  Glass  Works, 
where  his  blacking  bottles  were  made.  The  property  consisted  of 
three  to  four  hundred  acres  on  the  bank  of  the  Delaware  River. 
Taking  for  his  own  Bacon's  maxim :  "The  wealth  of  a  State  is  in 
the  virtue  of  its  citizens,"  Dr.  Dyott  established  a  model  community 
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that,  to  quote  his  own  words,  "Combined  mental  and  moral  with 
manual  labor."  It  was  probably  the  first  of  such  industrial 
institutions. 

The  place  was  self-supporting  in  that  it  produced  on  its  farm 
and  in  its  shops  almost  everything  required  for  the  maintenance  of 
its  employees.  A  butcher  shop  and  bakery;  tailors,  shoemakers, 
blacksmiths,  carpenters,  farmers,  workers  of  every  type  were  there, 
as  w^ell  as  the  various  classes  of  men  employed  in  the  glass  factory 
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itself.  Fifteen  to  twenty  women  were  constantly  employed  in  the 
kitchen,  laundry  and  dairy.  There  was  a  medical  department,  an 
apothecary  and  surgical  shop,  besides  a  sick  room  presided  over  by 
an  elderly  female. 

The  married  men  and  their  families  had  their  own  houses  and 
Dr.  Dyott  encouraged  matrimony  by  giving  presents  of  gold  watches 
to  the  men  and  enabling  them  to  have  their  own  little  homes.  The 
single  men  had  barracks,  and  suitable  quarters  were  provided  for 
the  boys.     The  single  women  had  a  building  of  their  own. 

Life  was  regulated  even  to  the  hours  for  baths  and  their  number 
a  week.  At  daylight  a  rising  bell  was  rung.  Work  commenced  at 
seven  and  continued  until  twelve  with  an  interval  for  rest,  when 
crackers  were  served.  Dinner  was  at  noon.  The  afternoon  work 
period  was  from  one  until  six,  with  a  half-hour's  rest,  when  biscuits 
were  provided.  Time  for  tidying  up  was  allowed  and  then  came 
supper,  folloM'ed  by  a  play  hour  and  school,  which  opened  and  closed 
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with  prayer.  At  eight-thirty  the  younger  boys  went  to  bed  and  for 
another  half-hour  the  men  and  older  boys  amused  themselves  with 
music,  games  or  reading.  At  nine-thirty  the  gates  were  shut  and 
a  watchman  went  on  duty. 

A  library,  singing  school,  concerts,  games  and  gymnastics  fur- 
nished diversion.  The  chapel,  where  three  services  were  held  on 
Sunday,  was  open  to  the  public.  The  minister  was  provided  by  Dr. 
Dyott.  The  school  had  qualified  teachers  and  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pupils. 

The  proprietor  arrived  at  half-past  eight  on  Sunday  mornings 
to  listen  to  reports,  adjust  grievances  and  award  prizes.  His  constant 
endeavor  was  to  raise  the  standard  of  his  people  and  to  enable  them 
to  help  themselves,  to  cultivate  and  promote  the  virtue  of  the  citizens 
of  his  adopted  country. 

Of  the  four  hundred  persons  employed  one  hundred  and  fifty 
were  apprentices  between  the  ages  of  six  and  seventeen  years.  These 
boys  were  obliged  to  spend  a  certain  number  of  hours  in  school 
daily  and  were  not  permitted  to  work  in  the  glass  factory.  The 
lighter  labor  of  making  the  wicker-work  covering  for  the  demijohns 
was  their  share  until  they  had  acquired  the  habits  of  industry  and 
attained  a  physical  development  that  warranted  harder  work.*  They 
were  then  taken  into  the  factory. 

The  men  were  given  every  opportunity  to  make  some  extra 
money  and  a  regular  scale  of  pay  was  arranged.  Some  earned  as 
much  as  twelve  and  a  half  to  fifty  cents  extra  a  day.  Occasionally 
a  very  adept  and  diligent  worker  made  a  dollar  or  a  dollar  and  a  half. 

It  had  been  the  custom  for  glass  factories  to  run  but  half  the 
year,  leaving  the  men  out  of  employment  for  six  months  at  a  stretch. 
This  resulted  in  idleness  and  need,  and  the  crime  that  always  follows. 
The  glass  workers  were  usually  men  of  a  poor  sort  and  were  held  in 
low  esteem.  Dr.  Dyott  attempted  to  remedy  this  condition  by  keeping 
his  furnaces  active  throughout  the  year,  thus  keeping  a  check  upon 
the  men  while  giving  them  every  chance  mentally  and  financially. 
The  moral  tone  of  the  community  was  as  high  as  it  could  be  kept. 
Discipline  was  strict  but  kindly.  Help  was  given  to  those  in  need 
of  it  and  the  varied  amusements  were  planned  to  divert  the  men  from 
their  usual  unhealthy  pastimes.  No  liquor  was  allowed  on  the 
premises. 

Including  the  farmhouses,  barns,  docks,  wharves,  factories,  etc., 
there  were  fifty  buildings.  The  factories  contained  ten  pots  each. 
Nearly  eight  thousand  pounds  of  glass  were  melted  daily,  an  average 
of  eleven  thousand  tons  yearly. 

American  glass  had  been  somewhat  crude  and  rough  and  the 
foreign  importations  expensive.   Dr.  Dyott  succeeded  in  refining  his 


*  Glass  blowing  is  said  not  to  cause  what  is  known  as  a  trade  disease. 
On  the  contrary  the  work  increases  the  lung  expansion  and  causes  a  general 
consequent  improvement  in  health. 
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output  and  underselling  the  importers.  He  made  vials,  bottles,  flasks, 
demijohns,  and,  as  he  termed  them,  indispensable  articles.  His  fame, 
however,  lives  principally  in  the  quaint  bottles  and  flasks  now  mostly 
reposing  in  museums.  No  doubt  they  were,  in  the  days  of  their 
making,  no  more  considered  than  is  the  common  whiskey  flask  of 
today.  However,  the  day  of  their  glory  has  come  and  they  are 
ardently  collected  and  displayed. 

Green  glass  in  various  shades  was  generally  used,  but  brown, 
blue  and  a  yellow  called  vaseline  sometimes  appear. 

The  long-necked  bottles  varied  somewhat  in  capacity  and  the 
flasks  could  be  had  in  many  sizes.  Blown  in  the  sides  of  both  types 
were  designs  of  many  kinds.  Washington,  Lafayette,  Benjamin 
Franklin,  Zachary  Taylor,  Jenny  Lind,  Louis  Kossuth  and  others 
figured  upon  them.  Decorations  included  an  eagle,  the  American 
flag,  a  cornucopia,  a  sheaf  of  wheat,  a  spreading  tree,  cannon  and 
balls,  a  man  on  horseback,  clasped  hands,  etc.  Patriotic  and  political 
events  were  commemorated  thus,  as  were  the  visits  of  noted  for- 
eigners, as  Jenny  Lind  and  Kossuth. 

Lines  from  campaign  songs  contributed  to  the  ornamentation. 

In  1840  the  song  hit  of  the  Harrison  campaign  was : 
"Let  them  talk   about  hard   cider,   cider,   cider — 
And  log  cabins,  too. 
It  will  only  help  to  speed  the  ball  for 
Tippecanoe  and  Tyler,  too." 
The  last  line  has  been  made  immortal  on  a  whisky  flask. 
The  paraders  of  1848  sang: 

"Clear  the  track  if  your  toes  are  tender. 
For  'Honest  Zach'  will  never  surrender." 

This  appeared  on  the  bottles  as  "General  Taylor  never 
surrenders." 

"The  Father  of  Our  Country";  "A  Little  More  Grape,  General 
Bragg,"  and  "I  Have  Endeavored  to  do  my  Duty,"  also  were  fre- 
quently used. 

Another  of  Dyott's  activities  was  the  tri-weekly  publication  of 
"The  Democratic  Herald"  and  a  monthly  advertising  sheet. 

Dr.  Dyott's  downfall  was  principally  due  to  his  philanthropic 
spirit  and  his  care  for  his  men.  He  was  ahead  of  his  tmes.  Per- 
haps not  wholly  to  assist  his  people,  but  certainly  with  that  end  in 
view  and  very  much  at  heart,  he  opened  an  unchartered  bank,  which 
he  called  The  Manual  Labor  Bank,  at  Second  and  Race  Streets.  It 
was  maintained  entirely  upon  his  personal  credit  and  responsibility. 

On  December  18,  1838,  an  injunction  was  taken  out  against  the 
chartered  Schuylkill  Bank,  which  represented  the  Bank  of  Kentucky. 
Hosea  J.  Lewis  was  cashier  and  later  president.  He  was  alleged  to 
have  fraudulently  issued,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  bank,  thirteen 
thousand  shares  of  the  Kentucky  Bank  and  appropriated  their  pro- 
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ceeds  to  his  own  use.  The  decision  of  the  Court  was  in  favor  of  the 
Kentucky  Bank  and  the  Schuylkill  Bank  closed  its  doors.  Dr.  Dyott 
could  obtain  no  specie  to  pay  his  notes,  and,  as  a  consequence,  his 
bank  and  business  failed.  Many  of  his  "shinplasters"  were  in  cir- 
culation in  1837  and  he  was  in  the  same  position  as  many  others. 
For  months  he  accommodated  those  who  could  obtain  no  help  from 
the  chartered  banks.  He  promptly  met  his  obligations,  thus  permit- 
ting the  wheels  of  trade  to  move  steadily  if  slowly.     But  his  private 


American    Flask 
By  Dyottville  Glass  Works 

means  had  a  limit  and  the  end  came.  Among  certain  classes  he  was 
very  unpopular.  Public  sentiment  was  against  him  and  he  was  de- 
nounced as  an  intentional  swindler.  Suits  were  brought,  but  he 
was  unable  to  pay,  and  he  had  not  a  charter  behind  which  to  take 
refuge.  Charges  of  fraud  were  brought  against  him  and  he  was 
arrested.  On  February  first,  1837,  he  was  indicted  for  fraudulent 
insolvency.  The  investigation  lasted  four  months,  and  on  January 
first  the  jury  brought  in  a  verdict  of  guilty.  On  August  first  Dr. 
Dyott  was  sentenced  to  three  years  in  the  Eastern  State  Penitentiary. 
He  was  pardoned  before  his  term  expired.  On  his  release  some  sym- 
pathy was  shown  him,  as  it  was  established  that  he  did  not  intend  to 
defraud.  He,  like  many  others,  was  swamped  by  the  suspension  of 
the  Schuylkill  Bank,  so  the  Manual  Labor  Bank  and  the  Dyottville 
Glass  Works  were  permanently  closed. 

Dr.  Dyott  bore  the  punishment  meted  by  his  adopted  country 
with  patience,  resignation  and  dignity.  He  was  sustained  by  the 
"comfort  of  a  'conscience  in  a  good  degree  void  of  offense'  and  to 
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good  intentions ;  having  made  atonement  for  any  ill-advised  acts 
yielded  to  under  outside  pressure,  and  the  honest  belief  that  they 
were  for  the  good  of  all  concerned."  He  reopened  his  drug  store  on 
Second  Street  and  devoted  his  attention  to  it  to  such  purpose  that 
he  once  more  amassed  considerable  wealth. 

Dr.  Dyott  was  a  noticeable  man  in  dress  and  manner.  He  had  a 
large,  well-knit  frame  and  wore  long,  white  locks.  He  paid  the  usual 
penalty  of  living  before  his  time.  The  newspaper  of  January  18, 
1861,  refers  to  his  death  "last  Thursday,"  and  on  the  twenty-second 
of  January  there  appears  the  following  letter : 

*  =i=  *  *  "The  writer  of  this  was  an  entire  stranger  to  Thomas  W. 
Dyott — is  to  his  family — has  no  business  transactions  with  them, 
and,  without  their  knowledge,  writes  the  above  from  a  sense  of 
justice  to  one  whose  name  and  operations  as  a  prominent  and  useful 
citizen  are  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  next  annals  of  Philadelphia,  when 
another  Watson  shall  be  raised  up  to  continue  the  history,  of  her 
growth. 

"Quill  Pen." 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  public  opinion  of  Dr.  Dyott,  it  did 
not  attach  itself  to  his  bottles.  They  were  honest,  full  quarts,  four 
to  a  gallon,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  representative  collection  in  The 
Pennsylvania  Museum.  With  them  are  some  of  the  moulds  in  which 
they  were  made.  Large  sums  have  been  offered  for  them,  with 
inducements  to  rent  or  borrow  them. 

When  my  husband,  Edward  Russell  Jones,  began  his  collection, 
which  is  now  part  of  that  in  the  Pennsylvania  Museum,  the  bottles 
were  very  cheap  and  were  often  found  in  stables  or  barns.  Owing  to  the 
long  necks  they  were  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  administering  of  horse 
medicine.  They  frequently  reached  me  containing  a  thick  gum-like 
sediment  that  took  days  of  soaking  in  strong  ammonia  water  to 
remove. 

The  Dyottville  Glass  Works  were  idle  for  some  time  after  the 
failure  of  the  proprietor.  Then  the  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation 
Company  secured  the  river  front  and  used  it  as  a  coal  depot.  After 
the  passage  of  the  tariff  act  in  1842,  Henry  Seybert  rented  the  factory 
from  the  coal  company,  put  the  furnaces  in  order  and  made  bottles, 
principally  for  Henry  Roussell,  a  manufacturer  of  mineral  water. 
Seybert  sold  the  plant  to  S.  Decatur  Smith,  Quinton  Campbell  and 
Henry  B.  Benners  in  1844.  The  firm  of  Benners,  Smith  and  Camp- 
bell came  to  an  end  in  1852.  Henry  B.  Benners  was  joined  by  his 
brother,  James  M.  Benners,  and  George  W.  Benners  was  admitted  to 
the  firm  in  August  of  1856.  James  M.  Benners  withdrew  in  1860 
and  in  1869  the  firm  secured  by  purchase  all  the  property  not  used 
by  the  coal  company.  George  W.  Benners  died  September  1,  1879, 
and  Henry  B.  Benners,  who  entered  the  business  of  manufacturing 
glass  during  the  incumbency  of  Henry  Seybert,  continued  it  until 
his  death  in  1892. 
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The  factory  had  been  in  operation  ahnost  uninterruptedly  for 
over  one  hundred  years  and  was  the  oldest  glass  house  in  Philadel- 
phia. On  the  death  of  Mr.  Benners  its  affairs  were  carried  on  for  a 
short  time,  when  they  were  finally  wound  up  and  the  property  dis- 
posed of.  All  traces  of  this  property  have  been  completely  obliter- 
ated. Where  the  furnaces  once  stood  there  are  now  rows  of  streets. 
Until  the  establishment  of  Cramp's  Ship  Yards  the  works  had  been 
pointed  out  as  the  chief  landmark  of  Richmond. 

An  advertisement  of  the  works,  printed  in  1860,  reads  as  follows : 

DYOTTVILLE  GLASS  WORKS, 

H.  B.  &  G.  W.  Benners, 

27  South  Front  St. 

Philadelphia. 

Prices  of  Demijohns. 

Quart  $  4.00  per  doz. 

V2    gallon   6.00 

1  gallon    8.00 

2  gallon    12.00 

3  gallon    14.00 

5    gallon    18.00 

Ten  per  cent  Discount Cash. 

Under  the  words  "Dyottville  Glass  Works,"  which  are  arranged 
in  a  half-circle,  is  the  American  eagle  perched  on  a  flat  shield  bearing 
the  Stars  and  Stripes.  Thunderbolts,  an  olive  branch  and  a  cornu- 
copia surround  it,  while  in  the  distance  is  a  three-masted  schooner. 

George  Bartleson  Benners,  a  son  of  Henry  B.  Benners,  tells  of 
visiting  the  works  frequently  during  his  childhood.  The  men  made 
much  of  him  and  fashioned  for  him  many  quaint  toys  of  glass.  A 
particularly  interesting  one  was  a  tree,  in  leaf,  about  a  foot  high, 
perched  on  its  spreading  branches  were  nests  containing  minia- 
ture birds,  and  cutting  the  grass  beneath  into  four  parts  were 
paths  that  led  to  four  huts,  each  surmounted  by  an  American  flag  and 
guarded  by  a  glass  soldier  fully  equipped.  Some  especially  fine 
ornithological  specimens  which  he  had  just  obtained  tempted  the  boy 
to  discard  the  tree  and  use  the  glass  globe  that  protected  it  as  a 
shelter  for  his  newer  treasure. 

In  addition  to  the  Dyottville  bottles  there  are  others  in  the  Muse- 
um which  are  of  great  interest.  Some  were  made  in  New  England, 
but  many  came  from  the  factories  in  New  Jersey.  They  are  of  vari- 
ous colors  and  shapes.  The  Fish,  the  Indian  Maiden,  the  Dutchman 
and  others  of  interesting  but  not  so  unusual  shape,  came  from  the 
Whitney  Glass  Works,  Glassboro,  New  Jersey,  and  were  made  about 
1867.  A  square,  squat  snuff  bottle  of  dark  color  is  the  oldest  bottle 
in  the  collection.  Its  date  is  1747,  but  the  maker  is  unknown.  Prob- 
ably the  rarest,  and  the  one  in  which  more  general  interest  is  taken, 
is  the  "Booze"  bottle.  Perhaps  only  a  few  people  know  how  the  word 
"booze,"  as  applied  to  spirits,  originated.  In  a  New  England  factory, 
not  far  from  the  birthplace  of  prohibition,  was  the  distillery  of 
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E.  H.  N.  Booze.  Aware  of  the  value  of  advertising,  he  had  made 
a  bottle  representing  a  small  log  cabin.  Blown  in  the  roof  was  the 
inscription  "E.  H.  N.  Booze's  Log  Cabin  Whisky."  There  are  two 
of  these  in  The  Pennsylvania  Museum,  one  of  them  lying  in  the  mould 
in  which  it  was  made. 

Carmita  de  Solms  Jones. 

NOTES 

Joseph  Pennell  Memorial  Exhibition.  The  exhibition  of  the 
works  of  Joseph  Pennell  under  the  auspices  of  The  Pennsylvania 
Museum  and  The  Print  Club  w^as  opened  with  a  private  view  on  Fri- 
day, October  1,  1926.  It  will  remain  open  to  the  public  until  October 
31st.  The  exhibition  is  a  representative  collection  of  Pennell's  life 
work  and  includes  etchings,  lithographs,  water  colours,  pen  and  ink 
drawings,  pencil  drawings  and  books.  There  are  nine  hundred  and 
sixty-four  prints,  most  of  them  lent  by  Mr.  John  F.  Braun.  Most  of 
the  water  colours  are  lent  by  the  Macbeth  Galleries  of  New  York. 
The  books,  letters,  and  the  memorabilia  are  lent  by  Mr.  Welsh.  A 
catalogue  of  the  works  of  Pennell,  including  the  prints  not  shown 
in  the  exhibition,  can  be  obtained  at  The  Museum  or  The  Print  Club. 
The  price  of  the  catalogue,  which  is  illustrated,  is  two  dollars. 

An  Exhibition  of  Contemporary  European  Industrial  Arts. 
A  selection  of  objects  from  the  International  Exposition  of  Mod- 
ern, Decorative  and  Industrial  Arts,  which  was  held  in  Paris 
last  summer,  will  be  exhibited  in  the  Museum  from  November  15th 
to  December  12th.  This  collection  has  been  assembled  and  brought 
to  this  country  by  Professor  Charles  R.  Richards  under  the  auspices 
of  the  American  Association  of  Museums.  In  the  exhibition  there 
will  be  furniture,  including  examples  by  Ruhlmann,  Siie  et  Mare,  Paul 
Follot,  Rateau,  and  Brandt;  ceramics,  representing  the  work  of 
Decoeur,  Delaherche,  Lenoble,  Serre  Buthaud,  and  others;  glass  and 
pate  de  verre  by  Decorchement,  Marinot,  Lalique,  and  Goupy ;  silver, 
inlaid  metalwork,  ironwork,  printed  cretonnes,  rugs,  woven  pattern 
silks  and  examples  of  printing  and  bookbinding. 

Loan  Exhibition  of  Persian  Art 

An  exhibition  of  Persian  Art  from  the  ninth  to  the  eighteenth 
century  was  opened  in  the  East  Gallery  with  a  private  view  on 
October  11th.  It  will  remain  open  to  the  public  until  Thanksgiving 
Day.  The  material  comprises  rugs,  brocaded  silks,  velvets,  pottery, 
metalwork,  manuscripts,  and  miniatures  of  the  highest  importance 
and  value. 

Tulip  Ware.  The  regular  edition  of  the  art  handbook  "Tulip 
Ware  of  the  Pennsylvania-German  Potters,"  by  Edwin  Atlee  Barber, 
published  by  The  Museum,  is  again  available;  copies  can  be  obtained 
at  the  Museum.     The  price  to  non-members  is  two  dollars. 
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Publications.  Photographic  copies  of  all  objects  belonging 
to  the  Museum  are  made  by  the  staff  photographer,  and  may  be 
obtained  at  the  information  desk ;  in  cases  where  negatives  are  not 
already  in  the  files,  orders  will  be  taken  and  executed  as  promptly 
as  possible.  Individual  postal  cards,  prices  ranging  from  one  to  five 
cents,  and  series  of  postal  cards  of  the  collections  are  published  by 
the  Museum.  The  publications  in  print  include  handbooks  of  collec- 
tions, special  exhibitions,  and  catalogues  of  various  departments. 
The  monthly  Bulletin  is  sent  free  to  members,  and  to  others  $2.00 
a  year,  or  25  cents  per  copy. 

Museum  Library.  The  reference  library  of  the  Museum 
contains  books  and  periodicals  on  art  and  all  subjects  pertaining  to 
art,  which  are  at  the  free  disposal  of  the  public  for  consultation. 
The  Librarian  will  give  any  assistance  desired.  Open  from  9.30 
A.M.  to  4.00  P.M.,  Saturdays  from  9.30  A.M.  to  12.30  P.M.,  closed 
Sundays,  Mondays,  and  holidays. 

Admittance.  The  Museum  is  open  free  to  the  public  every  day 
except  Mondays.  Summer  hours :  Sunday,  from  1  P.M.  to  5  P.M. ; 
other  days,  9.30  A.M.  to  5  P.M.  Winter  hours :  Sunday,  from  1.30 
P.M.  to  4.30  P.M. ;  other  days,  9.30  A.M.  to  one  hour  before  sunset. 


IN  MEMOPvIAM 

Sarah  S.  Frishmuth 
At   its   last  meeting,    the    following    resolution    was 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  Museum  Committee: 

The  Museum  Committee  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Museum  received  with  deep  regret  news  of  the 
death  in  June  of 

Sarah  S.  Frishmuth 
for  many  years  a  friend  of  and  benefactor  of  the 
Museum.  Mrs.  Frishmuth  was  a  born  collector, 
of  wonderful  enthusiasm,  untiring  energy,  and 
great  generosity.  The  antiquarian  collection, 
which  she  presented  to  the  Museum  and  con- 
stantly supplemented,  is  especially  rare  and  places 
the  Museum  very  high  among  American  collections 
of  the  sort. 

She  was  a  generation  ahead  of  the  time  in 
valueing  and  assembling  such  simple  Primitive 
American  folk  objects. 

In  recognition  of  her  gifts  and  services  she 
was  elected,  before  her  death,  to  the  highest  class 
of  membership  in  the  institution. 

The  Committee  wishes  to  express  its  deep 
sense  of  loss  in  her  death. 
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PRINCIPAL  ADDITIONS  TO  THE  MUSEUM  LIBRARY 

BOOKS  ADDED   BY  PURCHASE 

Author  Title 

Ashbee,    C.    R.,   M.A.,   ed The  Survey  of  London,  Vols.  1-10,  inclusive 

Codrington,   K.    de    B Ancient  India 

Couling,    Samuel Encyclopedia  Sinica 

Hackmack,     Adolf Chinese  Carpets  and  Rugs 

Haddon,  Alfred   C Evolution  in  Art 

Hayes,   L.    Newton The  Chinese  Dragon 

Laking,  Sir  Guy,  Bart A  Record  of  European  Armour  and  Arm^,  5 

Vols. 

Lefferts,  Charles  M Uniforms  of  the  American     ....     Armies 

Legge,   James The  Chinese  Classics,  Vol.  2,  Vol.  3,  pts.  1  and 

2,  Vol.  4,  pts.  1  and  2,  Vol.  5,  pt.  1,  Vol.  6, 

pt.  2. 

MacGowan,    J Imperial  History  of  China 

Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston Bibliographies  of  Indian  Art 

Perzynski,  Friedrich Japanische  Masken,  2  Vols. 

Shaw,    Henry Dresses  &  Decoration  of  the  Middle  Ages,  2 

Vols. 

Spargo,    John The  Potters  and  Potteries  of  Bennington 

Symonds,   R.    W The  Present  State  of  Old  English   Furniture 

Tipping,  H.  Avray English   Homes,   Late    Georgian   Period,   Vol. 

period  6 

Tudor-Craig,  Sir  A Armorial  Porcelain  of  the  18th  Century 

Watson,   William Textile  Design  and  Colour 

Various   Authors Sacred  Books  of  the   East,  40  Vols. 


BOOKS  ADDED  BY  GIFT 


Author 
Ars  Asiatica 


Baltimore    Museum    of   Art 
Ficke,    Arthur    Davison 
Lee   Collection 
Textile  Dept.  of  Victoria  and 

Albert  Museum 
Textile  Dept.  of  Victoria  and 

Albert  Museum 
Waldschmidt,    Ernst 


Title 

Document    d'art    Chinoise. 

Book  of  Patterns  for  Hand- 
weaving-  from  John  Landis 
book. 

Old  Textiles. 

Chats   on   Japanese    Prints. 

Catalogue    of    Pictures. 

Brief  Guide  to  Turkisli 
Woven    Fabrics. 

Brief  Guide  to  Persian 
Woven    Fabrics. 

Gandhara   Kutscha    Turfan 


Donor 
H.    H.    F.    Jayne 

Mrs.  Mary  Atwater 


Baltimore  Museum 
H.    H.    F.    Jayne 
Viscount  Lee 
H.    H.    F.    Jayne 

H.    H.    F.    Jayne 

H.    H.    F.    Jayne 


ACCESSIONS  AND  LOANS  RECEIVED  BY  THE  MUSEUM 

MAY   1   TO   SEPTEMBER   1,   1926 


Class 
CERAMICS 


DECORATIVE    ART 


FURNITURE 


Object 
...Two   porcelain   figure   groups 
and     one     candle     bracket, 
Dresden,    19th    century. 

..Length   of   cornice   from    the 
ball-room     of     the     Powel 
House. 
Ceiling,      trim     and     mantel 
from   the   Powel  House. 

..Six  Sheraton  chairs  (from 
Octorara). 

Two   Hepplewhite   tables. 

One  Hepplewhite  sideboard 
(from   Harwood   House). 

One  small  Hepplewhite  side- 
board. 

Five   Hepplewhite   chairs. 

Two  New  England  card 
tables. 

One   Baltimore   card   table. 

One  Duncan  Pfyfe  sofa 
(Bigelow). 


Given     by 
Durant. 


Source 
Mrs.      Frederick 


Given  by  H.   Louis   Duhring 
Given  by  George  D.  Widener 


Lent   by 
van. 


Mrs.    Francis    P.    Gar- 
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Class 


Object 

One  small  Hepplewhite  sofa. 

One  console  table  (without 
top). 

One  cherry  higliboy,  ea.g:le 
knees. 

One   Chippendale   arm   chair. 

Six  Chippendale  ladder  back 
side    chairs    (Bigelow). 

Six  Philadelphia  Chippendale 
side  chairs. 

One  block  front  maliog-any 
bureau. 

One  block  front  slant  lop 
desk   (Bigelow). 

One  block  front  maple  bu- 
reau. 

One  Virginia  pine   cupboard. 

One    Hadley    chest. 

Sideboard,  knife  urn  and 
pair  of  knife  boxes,  Shera- 
ton style,  American,  late 
18th    century. 

Two  Chippendale  chairs, 
walnut,  Philadelphia,  about 
1750. 


Lent  by  Mrs.   J.   Murray  Watts. 


Lent    by    Mr.    and    Mrs.    Robert 
Kennedy  Wurts. 


GLASSWARE    

rvORY    

CAGE    _ _ 

MISCELLANEOUS 
PAINTINGS     _ _. 


PRINTS 


TEXTILES     


...Glass  unguentary  vase,  Ro- 
man,   2nd   century   B.    C. 

...Carved  basket,  Chinese, 
1850. 

...Collar  and  ruffles  of  Point 
de  Gaze  lace,  Brussels, 
19th  century. 

...Six   pictin-e   nails,    American, 
19th    century. 
Model     of    the     old    Johnson 
House,    Germantown. 

...Fifteen    paintings     (fovirteen 

of    which    are    portraits). 
Selection    of    painting's    from 
the    collection     formed     by 
Isaac    Lea   in    1829    to    1852. 


...Seven  engravings  ).ty  John 
Sartain. 

Engraving  by  Emily  Sar- 
tain— Portrait   of  Albion. 

Collection  of  fifteen  prints 
and  drawings. 

Forty  -  five  illustrations, 
drawings  and  etchings  by 
William    Blake. 

T  a  p  e  s  t  r  y,  "Esperance," 
Tournai,    c.    1475. 

Five  palampores,  Indian, 
ISth    century. 

Printed  cotton  bed-hangings, 
English,    ISth   century. 

Printed  linen  curtains,  Eng- 
lish,   IStli    century    style. 

Printed  linen,  Jouy,  France, 
18th    century. 

Printed  cotton,  English, 
early    19th    century. 

Blue  and  white  corded  silk 
dress,    French,    c.    1850. 

Satin  slippers,  American, 
ISth    century. 

Wedding  costumes,  Philadel- 
phia,   1843. 

Four  India  shawls  and  one 
scarf,    19th  century. 

One  Paisley  shawl,  19th 
century. 

One  India  shawl,  19th  cen- 
tury. 

Printed  linen  panel,  with  de- 
sign copied  from  one  of 
the  late  18th  century, 
French,    1925. 

Bed  furniture,  American, 
18th   century. 

Fragment  of  brocaded  silk. 
Persian,    17th   century. 

Cisele  satin  velvet  panel. 
Italian,    17th    century. 


Given   by  Charles   M.    Lea 

Given  by  Mrs.  Pendleton  G. 
Watmough 

Given  by  Mrs.  Dwight  Robin- 
son in  memory  of  Bettie  de 
Moville    Dahlgren. 

Given  by  Mrs.  Hampton  L.  Car- 
son. 

Given  by  Mrs.  Edward  Walter 
Clark. 

Lent  by  the  Edwin  Forrest 
Home. 

Lent  by  Arthur  H.  Lea,  Charles 
M.  Lea,  Miss  Elizabeth  Jau- 
don  Lea,  Francis  Carey  Lea, 
Miss  Nina  Lea,  Van  Antwerp 
Lea. 

Given   by  Augustus   W.    Jordan. 
Given   by  Augustus  W.   Jordan. 

Given     by     Mrs.     Hampton     L. 

Carson. 
Lent    by   A.    Edward    Newton. 


Given    by    Sir   Joseph   Duveen 
Given  by  Charles  M.  Ludington. 


Given    by   Mrs.    Laurence   Eyre. 

Given  by  Miss  Letitia  A. 
Humphreys. 

Given  by  Joseph  Lapsley  Wil- 
son. 

Given  by  Miss  Fanny  A.  Shoi-t- 
ridge. 

Given  by  Mrs.  L.  F.   Barranger. 

Given  by  Miss  Nancy  Andrews 
Reath. 

Given   by  Miss   Anna  Randolph. 

Purchased  by  Blanchard  Fund 
Income. 
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^  CALENDAR  OF  LECTURES 

At  the  School,  Broad  and  Pine  Streets 

These  Lectures  are  free  to  Members  of  the  Corporation.    The  fee  to  others  is  $10 
for  the  course.    Cards  of  admission  will   he  issued  on  application. 

THE    ELEMENTS    OF    ARCHITECTURE    FOR    INTERIOR    DECORATORS 

Illustrated  by  Lantern  Slides 

By 

J.  Frank  Copeland 

Tiventij-six  Lectures  on  Thursday  at   eleven  A.  M.,   beginning  October  7 
(November  25,  December  23,  30  and  April   7  omitted) 


Oct.  7  Introduction.  The  status  of 
interior  decoration  in  re- 
lation to  Architecture. 
14  A  consideration  of  floors. 
21-28  Mouldings:  the  relation  of 
form  to  use  and  of  deco- 
ration to  form. 

Nov.    4     The  treatment  of  walls. 
11     The  arch. 
18     Doorways  and  doors. 

Dec.     2     Ceilings:   plaster  and  wood. 
9     Vaults:      structural     forms 
and  decoration. 
16     Domes. 

Jan.      6     Windows:  framing  and  sash. 
13     Windows:     tracery. 
20      Windows :   leaded  glass  win- 
dows. 


Jan.  27     The    column: 
cap. 


base,    shaft, 


Feb.     3 

10-17 

24 

Mar.  3 
10 
17 

24 
31 


The  classic  entablature. 
The  orders. 

Gothic    columns    and   piers: 
other  types. 

Parapets  and  balustrades. 
Stairways  and  fireplaces. 
Floor    and    wall    coverings: 

hangings. 
Lighting    fixtures. 
The   choice   and   placing  of 

furniture,  bric-a-brac,  etc. 


Apr.  14     Decorative    sculpture. 
21     Decorative   painting. 
28     Ecclesiastical   forms. 


FURNITURE:     ITS    HISTORIC   DEVELOPMENT 

Illustrated  by  Lantern  Slides,  Charts  and  Objects  in  the  Museum 

By 
Edward  Warwick 

Twenty -four  Lectures  on  Wednesdays  at  eleven  A.  M.,  beginning  September  29. 

(December  22,  29  omitted) 

Note. — These   lectures   are   repeated   on   Wednesday    Evenings    at   7.30. 

A  summing  up  of  the  fore- 
going periods. 

Chippendale.  Furniture  in 
Oct.     6     The  Furniture  of  the  Gothic  the  Chippendale  style. 

The  Chippendale  Influence 
in  American  Furniture. 

France.    Style  of  Louix  XIV. 

France.  The  changes  under 
Louis  XV. 

France.  Development  under 
Louis  XVI. 

The   Brothers  Adam. 
Nov.    3     The  Age  of  Elizabeth.  23     The   furniture   in  the   Hep- 

pelwhite    style. 

The  furniture  in  the  Shera- 
ton style. 
The   period  of  the   Empire. 
Study  in  the  assembling  of 
Dec.     1     Early  American    Furniture.  period  styles. 

Recapitulation. 

*Tliese  dates   are  subject 
to  change. 
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29 

Introduction.     Furniture    of 
ancient      Egypt,      Greece, 

Jan. 

5 

and  Rome. 

12 

6 

The  Furniture  of  the  Gothic 

period. 

19 

13 

The    Early    Renaissance    in 

Italy. 

26 

20 

The     Development     of     the 
Grand  Manner. 

Feb. 

2 

27 

The  Influence  of  the  Italian 
Renaissance      in      France 

9 

and  England. 

16 

3 

The  Age  of  Elizabeth. 

23 

10 

Early  Jacobean  and  Period 

of  the  Commonwealth. 

Mai-. 

2 

17 

Carolean. 

24 

The    times   of   William   and 

9 

Mary. 

16 

1 

Early  American    Furnitui'e. 

8 

The     Development    under 
Queen   Anne. 

23 

15 

Early    Georgian    Furniture. 

HISTORY  OF  COSTUME  AND  ARMOR 

Illustrated  by  Lantern  Slides,  Charts  and  Photographs 

By 
Edward  Warwick 

Twenty-four  Lectures   on  Mondays   at   eleven  A.   M.,    beginning   September  27. 

(December  20,  27  omitted) 

Note. — These  lectures  are  repeated  on  Monday  Evenings  at  7.30. 

Sept.  27     Introduction.     Costume:     its    use    in    illustration — pageantry — moving 

pictures — and  on  the  stage. 
Oct.     4     Costume  of  the   ancient   Egyptians   and   Assyrians. 
11     Costume  of  the  ancient  Greeks. 
Costume  of  the  Ancient  Romans. 


1 8 

\  Comparative  Study  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  Arms  and  Armor. 

25     Byzantine   Costume. 
Nov.     1     Costume  of  the  Gauls  and  Franks. 
I.  Merovingian. 
II.  Carlovingian. 
8     Costume  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  the  Normans  to  the  middle  of  the 
12th  Century. 

Mediaeval  Costume  and  Armor 
\   Second   Half   of  the    12th   Century — costume:     the   dalmatica   and   the 
surcoat.    Falconry — or  the  "Mystery  of  the  Rivers." 
15  I  Costume   of   the    loth    Century — England    and    France.     The    effect    of 
I  Crusades   on    the    introduction    of   textiles    and    materials    used    in 

[  Costume. 

22     Chain  Mail  and  the  Crusades. 

29     Costume  of  the  14th   Century — England  and   France.    Introduction   of 
the  cote-hardi — the  Houppelande — and  the  Chaperon. 
Dec.     6     Cyclas  Period,  Studded  and  Splinted  Period. 

Camail  and  Jupon  Period.    The  Surcoatless  Period.    Mediaeval  Engines 
of  War. 

13  Costume  of  the  15th  Century — England  and  France.    Part  I. 

Jan.     3     Costume   of   the    15th    Century — England   and    France.     Part    II.     The 
end  of  the  Mediaeval  Period. 
10     Tabard  Period.    Maximilian  Period.    Half  Armor. 
17     The  storming  of  a  Mediaeval   Castle. 

Tlie  Renaissance 
24     First  half  of  the  16th  Century  in  England  and  France. 
31     Second  half  of  the  16th  Century  in  England  and  France. 
Feb.     7     17th  Century.    Costume  in  England  and  America. 

14  17th   Century.    Costume   in   France. 

21     18th    Century.     Costume   in    England   and   America. 
28     18th   Century.    Costume  in  France. 
Mar.    7     Drapery  in  costume. 
14     Ancient  ships. 
21     Heraldry. 

*  These  dates  are  subject  to  change. 

NEW  MEMBERS 
Since  the  last  report,  one  Benefactor  in  Perpetuity,  seven  Fel- 
lows for  Life,  three  Life  Members,  three  Sustaining  Members  and 
one  hundred  and  ninety-eight  Annual  Members  have  been  added  to 
the  Membership  Roll. 

BENEFACTOR  IN  PERPETUITY 

Charles   H.    Ludington 

FELLOWS    FOR   LIFE 

Mrs.  Heni'y  A.  Berwind  Mrs.  William  T.  Carter  Mr.  James   F.    Sullivan 

Mr.  Morris  R.  Bockius  Mr.  Clarence  H.    Geist  Mr.  Roland  L.   Taylor 

Mrs.  John  D.    Mcllhenny 
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Miss  Laura   E.    Dobbins 


LIFE   MEMBERS 

Mr.   John    Bagleson 


^Ii-.   I^angdon    AVarner 


SUSTAINING  MEMBERS 


Continental    Mills 


James    Wilson    &    Sons 


Mr.   and  Mrs.   E.    Spencer 

Blight 
Mr.  Frank    D.    Levering 


CONTRIBUTING    MEMBERS 

Mr.  C.   Townsend  Ludington      Millville  Mfg.    Co. 

Mr.  John   H.    Mason,    Sr.  Mrs.    L.    Stauffer   Oliver 

Metasol    Company 


Mr.   Nicholas    Albrecht 

Miss  Delia    Alexander 

Mr.  William  H.  S.  Alexander 

Miss  Harriet    Anderson 

Mrs.   Phyllis    L.    Antrim 

Mrs.  Bsmonde   H.    Austin 

Mr.  Albert  E.   Bacon 

Mr.   Raymond    H.    Bailey 

Mrs.   Robert  William   Bailey 

Mr.   Thomas   E.    Baird,    Jr. 

Dr.   M.    Eugene    Balfrey 

Mr.   Robert   I.    Ballinger 

Mr.   Roy    Banwell 

Mr.  Walter  R.   Bardsley 

Dr.  Walter  C.   Barker 

Mr.  Harry  Paul   Barnes 

Dr.  M.    F.    V.    Barnes 

Dr.  A.    Baron 

Mr.  James    B.    Barrv 

Dr.  H.    P.    Bassett 

Mrs.  William   Bates 

Mr.  Lawrence   R.    Beatty 

Mr.  John    N.    Bechtel 

Mr.  Joseph  S.   Beckman 

Mr.  Ralph    B.    Bencker 

Rev.    C.    Theodore   Benze 

Mr.   Charles   W.    Biddle 

Mrs.   George   H.    Biles 

Miss  Abigail    Bishop 

Mr.   P.    L.    Bjornsgaard 

Mr.   Louis    Bodo 

Mr.  Jay    C.    Bossard 

Mrs.   John    A.    Bradley 

Mrs.   George   Brill 

Dr.   Leon    Brinkinan 

Mr.  Harry    Brocklehurst 

Mrs.  Richard   P.    Brown 

Miss  Catherine    A.    Bruen 

Mr.   G.    Edwin    Brimibavigh 

Mr.   Robert    J.    Brunker 

Mr.  John    Burkle 

Mr.   Robert   Burns 

Mrs.   Alfred    Burton 

Dr.   Samuel   Cameron 

Mrs.   George    N.    Campbell 

Mr.   H.    A.    Carruthers 

Mr.   Irwin    T.    Catherine 

Mr.  J.    F.    Chism 

Mr.  Edward   D.    Christian 

Mr.   Algernon   C'app 

Mr.  James   A.    Clarke 

Mr.  John   H.    Craven 

Miss  Annette   Cunningham 

Miss  Elizabeth    Barry 

Cunn'ngham 
Mr.  Louis   J.    Daly 
Miss  Carrie   Davidge 
Mr.   Christian    F.    Decker 
Dr.  L.    Waller    Deichler 
Dr.  George   W.    Deitz 
Mr.  H.    S.    Devereux 
Mr.   Charles   L.    Dowler 
Mr.   Frederick  A.    Downes 
Mr.  Leon   A.    DuBois 
Mr.  Donald  J.    Dugan 
Mr.   H.    Louis   Duhring 
Dr.  Lewis  S.   Dunn 


ANNUAL  MEMBERS 

Mrs.  J.   Edward   Durham 

Mrs.  Irene   C.    Dyer 

Rev.  J.    E.    East 

Dr.  W.    G.    Eisenhardt 

Mr.   Caleb    Elfreth,    Jr. 

Mr.  William    Shewell    Ellis 

Mr.   George  G.    Embick 

Mr.  John   M.   C.    Enburg 

Dr.   C.    S.    Ruth   Englehardt 

Dr.   Louis   D.    Englereth 

Mr.  Edward    Espen 

Mr.  Edward    Ewell 

Mrs.   D.    K.    Fallon 

Mr.  Joseph    Farbstein 

Mr.   Harry    Feigenbaum 

Dr.  Jacob   B.    Feldman 

Mr.      Garibaldi    Felici 

Mr.   Arthur    D.    Fell 

Mr.  Frank  P.   Felton,  Jr. 

Miss  Frances   L.    Fischer 

Dr.  Lewis    Fisher 

Miss    Lila    Fisher 

Dr.  Andrew    Flanagan,    Jr. 

Mrs.  George  J.   Flavell 

Mr.  John   G.    Fleck 

Mr.  W.    W.    Foulkrod,    Jr. 

Mr.  Addison  B.   Freeman 

Mr.  J.    Hansen    French 

Mr.  William  W.    Fry 

Mr.  Vivian   Frank   Gable 

Dr.  Clarence   James   Gamljle 

Mr.  Edward  Gamson 

Mr.   Carmine    Gaudiosi 

Miss  Gweiidolyn    Gayley 

Mr.   Thomas    B.    Gibb 

Mr.  P.    J.    Gibney 

Mr.   George    D.    Gideon 

Mr.  John    D.    Gill 

Mr.   Louis    Goldstein 

jMrs.   George    E.    Gossler 

Mr.   Edgar   Lee   Green 

Mr.  Richard    Greenwood 

Mr.  John   J.    Grelis 

Mr.   G.    Hainlen 

Dr.   Robert  S.   Halligan 

Mrs.   Edward    H.    Hanson 

Mr.   M.    H.    Harrington 

Mr.   Percival   van   R.    Harris 

Mr.  Joseph   A.    Harron 

Mr.   Rodman   Heckman 

Dr.  Jolm  Clement  Heisler 

Rev.  W.    F.    Herrmann 

Mr.  Valentine    Hiergesell 

Mr.  T.    W.    Illingworth 

Mr.   G.    Ingersoll 

Miss  Margaret    .Jarden 

Mr.   G.    H.    Jones 

Mr.  Luther   R.    Jones 

Mr.  William  J.   Jones,   Jr. 

Mr.   Maurice  B.   Katz 

Mr.  Harry  R.  Keen 

Miss  Elizabeth    B.    Kirkbrid'i 

Mr.   Charles   P.    LaGrossa 

Mrs.  Walter   B.    Larzelere 

Mr.   Langdon    Lea 

Dr.   J.    S.    Lennon 

Mr.   Harry    S.    Leopold 


Rabbi   Oscar    Levin 

Mr.  J.   W.    Lewis,    Sr. 

Mr.   Shih-Cheng   Liang; 

Mr.   Milton    Lichtenstein 

Mr.  George  B.   Lieberman 

Mrs.   Joseph  M.   Lifter 

Mr.  Thomas    Liggett,    Jr. 

Miss  Phyllis   Lin 

Miss  Anna   E.    Lippincott 

Mr.   George  R.   Lobb 

Mr.  William  W.    Longstreth 

Mr.   I.    Lonker 

Miss  Dorothy   Lovatt 

Mr.   Sylvester    A.    Lowery 

Mr.  Joseph   G.    Luniak 

Mr.   Marshall    S.    Lynch 

Rev.  Edward   B.    Lyon 

Rev.   A.    Gordon   MacLennon 

Mr.  William    J.    MacMuHcn 

Mr.  Henry  C.   Magee 

Mrs.  Henry   I.    Magee 

Mrs.   Ida  Vera  Malakoff 

Mr.   Earle  F.   Maloney 

Mrs.   Elsie   D.    Maloy 

Mr.  Herbert   Maris 

Mr.  Arthur   B.    Mead 

Rev.  Crosswell    McBee 

Mr.   George    McKay,    Jr. 

Mr.   Thomas    E.    Norcross 

Mr.   Daniel    O'Leary 

Mr.  J.    T.    O'Neill 

Mr.   Chester   Osborne 

Miss  Jane   M.    Osborne 

Mr.  Bernard   Overbeck 

Mr.  William   L.    Overholt 

Mr.   George   Bispham   Page 

Mr.  A.    D.    Parker 

Mr.  J.   G.   Patton 

Mrs.   Robert   Patton 

Miss  Lyola    Pedrick 

Mr.   R.   A.   F.   Penrose,   Jr. 

Mr.   H.    H.    Perry 

Mr.  George   F.    Pettinos 

Dr.   G.    E.    Pfahler 

Mrs.   Florence    B.    Priestman 

Mrs.   Frederick   Prime 

Mrs.  A.    S.   Reeves 

Mrs.   George   H.    Ross 

Mr.   E.    L.    Saunders 

Sister   Saint   Luke 

Mr.  Henry   R.    Smith 

Mrs.   Samuel   G.    Stem 

Mr.  Lewis  H.   Taylor,  Jr. 

Mr.  J.    Howard   Weatherly 

Weeks  Photo  Engraving  Co. 

Mr.   Barclay  White 

Dr.   E.   P.   Corson   White 

Mr.   Julius   Windner 

John  C.   Winston  Co. 

Miss  Amey    D.    Witecraft 

Mr.    Benjamin    H.    Wolf 

Dr.  Jvdius  Wolfsen 

Mr.  J.   Edward  Woodbridge 

Mr.  J.   Wilbur  Yeats 

Dr.  Anna  Gardner  Young 


OTHER  DONATIONS  TO  THE  MEMBERSHIP  FUND 


Mr.   Paul    Clayton 
Mr.   B.    L.    Compton 
Mr.  Francis  B.   Biddle 


Rev.   Charles    F.    Goi-man 
Mr.  Jacob  Halpren 
Mr.  A.    B.    Lipshitz 
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Mrs.   S.    W.    Lloyd 
Mr.  William    M.    Meigs 
Dr.   Samuel  Rosenfield 


MEMBERSHIP 

Benefactors  in  Perpetuity,  who  contribute  or  bequeath  $25,000  or  more  to 
the  Corporation. 

Patrons  in  Perpetuity,  who  contribute  or  bequeath  $5,000  to  the  Corporation. 

Fellows  for  Life,  who  contribute  $1,000  at  one  time. 

Life  Members,  who  contribute  $300  at  one  time. 

Fellows,  who  contribute  $250  a  year. 

Sustaining  Members,  who  contribute   $100   a  year. 

Contributing  Members,  who  contribute  $25  a  year. 

Annual  Members,  who  contribute  $10  a  year. 

Fellows  or  Sustaining  Members  whose  contributions  aggregate  $1,000  may 
be   elected   Fellows   for   Life. 

Benefactors,  Patrons,  Fellows  for  Life  and  Life  Members  shall  not  be  liable 
to  annual  dues. 

PRIVILEGES 

All  members  are  entitled  to  the  following  benefits: 

The  right  to  vote  and  transact  business  at  the  Annual  Meeting. 

Invitations  to  all  general  receptions  and  exhibitions  held  at  the  Museum  and 
the  School. 

Free  access  to  the  Museum  and  School  Libraries. 

Admission  to  the  following  Illustrated  Lectures: 

Twenty-six  Lectures  on  The  Elements  of  Architecture  for  Interior 
Decorators,  given  by  J.  Frank  Copeland,  on  Thursday  at  11  o'clock,  beginning 
October  1. 

Twenty-three  Lectures  on  Furniture:  Its  Historic  Development,  given  by 
Edward  Warwick,  on  Wednesday  morning  at  11  o'clock  and  Wednesday  even- 
ing at  7.30  o'clock,  beginning  September  30. 

Twenty-seven  Lectures  on  History  of  Costume  and  Armour,  given  by  Ed 
ward  Warwick,  on  Monday  at  11  o'clock  and  Monday  evening  at  7.30  o'clock 
beginning   September  28. 

Also  a  copy  of  each  of  the  following  publications: 

Illustrated  Monthly  Bulletin  of  the  Museum. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Corporation. 

Annual   Circulars  of  the  School. 

Art  Handbooks  and  Art  Primers,  issued  from  time  to  time  by  the  Museum 

(A  printed  list  of  publications  will  be  mailed  to  any  member  on  application.) 

A  list  of  members  is  published  each  year  in  the  Annual  Report.  All  persons 
who  are  in  sympathy  with  the  work  of  the  institution  will  be  cordially  welcomed 
as  members. 

Applications  for  membership,  and  remittances  should  be  sent  to  the  Secre- 
tary, Charles  H.  Winslow,  at  the  School,  Broad  and  Pine  Streets,  Philadelphia. 

Change  of  Address:  In  order  to  facilitate  the  prompt  delivery  of  mail.  Mem- 
bers are  earnestly  requested  to  send  notification  of  any  change  of  address  to 
the  Secretary,  Broad  and  Pine  Streets,  Philadelphia. 
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The  Pennsylvania  Museum  and  School  of  Industrial  Art 

OFFICERS  •   , 

President 
ELI  KIRK  PRICE 


WILLIAM   WOOD 


]  'ice  Prcsulciits 


WILLIAM  M.  ELKINS 


Secretary 
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